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broke out on the fourth of September. The republic
was at once proclaimed, but this was no time to debate
plans for a constitution, and so long as the war lasted
the country was ruled by the self-elected Government
of the National Defense. When the war was over, a
National Assembly with indefinite powers was chosen
by universal suffrage. The member of this body who
commanded the most general public confidence was
Thiers, the historian, and former minister of Louis
Philippe. To him the Assembly intrusted the execu-
tive power, and in August, 1871, it gave him the title
of President, without, however, fixing any term for the
duration of the office. Thiers was constantly urged
to introduce the parliamentary system by allowing his
ministers to assume the responsibility for his acts, but
this he refused to do, saying that the position in which
it would place him, although perfectly consistent with
the dignity of an hereditary king, was for him, a little
bourgeois, entirely out of the question.1 He held him-
self, however, personally responsible to the Assembly
for the conduct of his government, took part in the
debates on the measures he proposed, and declared that
he was ready to resign at any time, if the majority
wanted him to do so.2 This state of things continued

1  The law of Aug. 31,1871, declared that the President as well as the
ministers should be responsible to the Assembly*   See Dupriez, Les Mi-
nistres dans les Principaux Pays d* Europe et d'Amerique, vol. ii. p. 320.

2  The law of March 13, 1873, abolished the right of the President to
take part in debate, and while allowing him to address the Assembly,
ordered the sitting to be suspended immediately after his speech.   This
was, of course, an attempt to reduce the personal influence of Thier&
(Dupriez, vol. ii, pp. 321-22.)